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THE ABOVE-AND-BELOW NOTION 
Some INFERENCES FROM OUR EXPERIENCE WITH IT 


1. The Notion of Above-and-Below.—The mind’s own outfit, due, 
let us say, to previous experience, plays a major réle in determining 
the form which its knowledge takes. The mind is always putting 
new impressions into old molds. For instance, a person who begins 
to study his thinking, divides his thinking into two sets, one set 
of outer experiences and another set of inner experiences. He makes 
this division because he sees, as he looks at other people, that they 
have, on the one hand, a set of experiences which he shares with them, 
and, on the other hand, they have a set of experiences in which he 
does not share. He, therefore, assumes that the same must be true 
of himself. It is hard to get this picture out of the person’s mind. 
It is hard to convince him that he has only a single set of experiences 
which are for him neither outer nor inner. There is no primary 
direction in an individual’s consciousness. His consciousness is as 
directionless as is his universe with which it is identical. 

In our mental outfit or equipment, which we have just mentioned 
as playing a major role in the form that our knowledge takes, the 
above-and-below notion is an important factor and also a striking 
feature. It has received little attention from students of mental 
activities. The sensation of equilibrium they have considered. They 
have provided us with discussions of orientation. The notion of 
above-and-below, however, of up-and-down, is not covered by these 
words. The notion is quite distinct from that of space. 

The notion is clear and specific. Aside from its interest as a 
fact for students of the mind, it has an interest for the general pub- 
lic. Because there are in our mental equipment other notions anal- 
ogous to it, and in respect to these other notions we can from our 
experience with this particular notion draw inferences of extremely 
practical importance. The before-and-after notion, for example, 
may appear in a very different light. 

The notion of above-and-below is not only a striking feature, but 
also an inalienable element in the mind’s outfit, an integral part of 
our mental machinery. It refuses to be eliminated by the arguments 
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of maturer information. We can not dislodge it from our thinking 
process. Whenever we apply our thought machinery to relations of 
the earth and the heavenly bodies, the notion intrudes and can not 
be removed. Whenever and wherever we visualize space, we are 
compelled at the same time to visualize its parts, not only as three 
dimensional, but also as involving an above-and-below. 

The ancients thought the world to be flat and could not conceive 
of any space where up and down failed to apply. We to-day can 
understand that the notion does not apply to space as a whole. We 
may express geometrical formule which dispense with it; but as 
soon as we picture our geometrical formule, the notion is there. 
Using an old distinction between conceiving a thing and perceiving a 
thing, we might say that the ancients could not conceive the notion 
away; and that while we are able to conceive it away, we can not 
perceive it away. Because if we put into a single picture the round 
world with ourselves upon it, then, in spite of all our efforts to the 
contrary, the dwellers in the antipodes will appear as if hanging by 
their feet, wrong side up. If we imagine ourselves out in stellar 
space, drawing near to one of the fixed stars, we have to think of 
ourselves as approaching it with our heads up, or sideways, or down. 

We repeat, then, that this notion of up-and-down is not only a 
striking feature and an important factor, but also an inalienable 
element in our mental outfit. It refuses to be eliminated by the 
arguments of maturer knowledge. 

2. In Certain Cases the Notion Leads to Error.—The fact back 
of the notion is the constant pull toward the center of the earth felt 
by humans and expressed by all heavy objects. We may say that 
the notion is the product of sensations connected with the phenom- 
enon usually called gravitation. We word the statement thus 
cautiously because to some thinkers gravitation is only a short-hand 
symbol to include a certain set of behaviors that can be grouped 
together under a common description. 

The notion of up-and-down has, therefore, pragmatic sanction. 
It is justified. It is not an illusion. It is a part of our world of 
reality. It represents actual facts. It does useful work when ap- 
plied to limited earth areas. The notion, however, does violence to 
reality in the larger range of facts to which instinctively and, as we 
said, inevitably the mind has come to apply it. The notion helps 
us when we are thinking of restricted areas. It leads to error when 
we are thinking of the earth as a whole. 

The notion leads to still more disturbing errors when extended 
to space as a whole. Applied to siderial interstices it becomes 4 
mental illusion. 

It may be merely wrong association of ideas which produces the 
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errors. The wrong association of ideas may be as simple as that which 
makes one carry his own misleading idea of where north lies into 
new territory. Almost every one has had this experience of coming 
into a strange locality, and because of the unconscious influence of 
the direction of the main street, or because of the position of the 
front door of the house in which he is, or of the lay of the land, or 
of something entirely inexplicable, he starts out with the wrong 
notion of the points of the compass. The result is that during all 
his stay in that place he is unable to correct his misimpression and 
to orient himself aright. 

The wrong association of ideas which produces the errors may be 
as simple as that which makes a man who has often looked down at 
the water over the side of a moving boat have the illusion of moving 
up-stream on a bridge from which he happens to be looking down at 
the current of the stream. Such a person has the illusion of per- 
ceiving himself and the bridge upon which he stands, rushing along 
at the same speed at which the current is really passing under him. 

Another similar illusion is frequently had on a train that is stop- 
ping in a railway station. Now it is usually the case that when one 
is on a train and objects pass the window, it is his train that is in 
motion. If, therefore, while his train is standing still at the station, 
another train alongside begins to move, the person finds it impossible 
to avoid the sensation of being in motion himself. He may know 
himself to be mistaken, but he has no control over his sensations to 
avoid the illusion. 

The study of optical illusions reveals many instances where 
habits formed under one set of circumstances lead us into unavoid- 
able misperceptions under another set of circumstances. This is be- 
cause we carry over our experiences and the notions formed there- 
from. 

Whatever place association of ideas has in it, the fact remains 
that the notion of above-and-below, which has become a part of our 
mental equipment, thoroughly misleads our minds as to what posi- 
tion, taken in a larger sense, means. At the close of day we can 
not avoid seeing the sun as descending. The notion forces upon us 
the mistake of seeing the sky always above us. Though we know 
this application of the notion to be false, and though we know the 
sky to be no more above us than beside us or under us, we can not 
escape the illusion, nor think away the falsifying picture. To the 
ancients the suggestion or the possibility of the notion’s being in 
any case an illusion would have been absolutely inconceivable. 

To one who saw the world as flat, the belief that there is an above- 
and-below to everything, and that up-and-down is an integral quality 
of all space represented one of the immediate facts of experience. 
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It represented also one of the great ultimate and final truths. His 
cosmology and even his theology were shaped to accord with this 
supposed ultimate fact. All those generalizations, however, as to 
stellar space and as to heavenly abodes which the ancients made, or 
which some still make to-day, basing the generalizations on the notion 
of above-and-below were and are in contradiction with the larger 
range of facts as we have come to know them. 

We can easily imagine that a careful reasoner of the old regime 
might have called attention to the ‘‘arrow of space’’ as an under- 
lying one-way property of space. He might have noted that: 

(1) It is vividly recognized by consciousness. 

(2) It is equally insisted on by our reasoning faculty which tells 
us that the reversal of the arrow would render the world nonsensical. 

(3) It makes its appearance in physical science as indicating 
always a dissipation of energy. 

A careful reasoner under the old regime might have said: I have 
two sources of knowledge as to the arrow of direction in space. One 
is my consciousness and the other is the measurement of the loss of 
energy. He would not have used the word ‘‘entropy,’’ but he might 
have said, ‘‘Technically I am never lifting anything up because 
there is always a lowering of potential when I seem to be lifting a 
thing up.’’ 

Enlarging knowledge would have shown such careful reasoning 
to have been wrong. The arrows of direction at the ends of any 
diameter of the earth’s circumference, far from establishing a one- 
way property of space, would point in exactly opposite directions. 

3. The Notion of Before-and-After.—A notion very similar to 
this of above-and-below, just considered, is that of before-and-after, 
also a striking and important and inevitable feature of man’s mental 
equipment. The error in any general extension of the former notion 
puts him in the way of questioning dogmatic statements that are 
based upon the ultimateness or the universality of the latter. It puts 
him in the position of saying that the notion of before-and-after, of 
earlier-and-later, may also appear to be of limited range in case 
men come to a larger understanding of things. It puts him in the 
position of saying that, though the notion of before-and-after is a 
legitimate and natural inference from one phase of experience, the 
notion may lead to error if applied to wider stretches of experience. 
He knows that China is not under him, although he seems always to 
point downward when he points to China; so he sees the possibility 
that with larger knowledge he may come to view precedence and 
consequence as justified only in his present limited way of looking 
at things. 

We are doing no more than to point to such a discovery as a 
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possibility. That the before-and-after notion, just as we perceive it, 
may be applicable to all reality, we do not deny. As empiricists, 
however, as strict reasoners from experience, we are obliged to put 
a question mark in the margin when such an assumption is taken for 
granted, and a still bigger question mark when such an assumption 
becomes the basis for a final philosophy and for a world-view. Any 
man whose brain is alert to valid inferences has the right to inter- 
pose the suggestion that some events which seem to us to be tem- 
porally in the past, and therefore seem to have disappeared for ever 
into the limbo of extinct things, may appear quite otherwise from 
a different viewpoint. The logical thinker is driven to the possibility 
that with more experience the chronological priority of a certain 
event with respect to certain other events may appear to be only an 
illusion. 

Our experience with the above-and-below notion gives every open- 
minded man grounds for questioning the complete agreement between 
our present notion of before-and-after and the facts when they are 
looked at with a more extended horizon of knowledge and with a 
wider grasp of the realities. 

When we speak thus we do not assert the possibility of the re- 
versal of the arrow of time’s direction, any more than we picture 
to-day a reversal at a given point of the arrow of direction of space. 
We do not expect to visualize a perception where the explosion of 
the gun shall precede the pulling of the trigger. The truth of the 
Copernican theory does not involve the brook’s running up the 
mountainside. 

4, Querying the Accord between the Notion and the Facts.—The 
contrast between the inferences which we have been suggesting and 
the theory of the subjectivity or ideality of time will contribute to 
an understanding of them. We are suggesting an experimental 
notion of time, one useful here, but ready to be modified there. Our 
suggestion is consistent with a most thorough-going empiricism. 

Our approach, moreover, to the inferences will involve a view 
very different from that of the idealist as to the accord between the 
notion and the so-called facts (other ideas) that are woven into the 
notion. The theory of the subjectivity or ideality of time reached 
its position by way of the ideality of sounds and then of colors. With 
this approach the thinkers came with the expectation of at least a 
rough accord between any notion and all the facts (other ideas) 
that are back of the notion. 

Because there is indeed a certain accord or correspondence be- 
tween our notion of pitch in sound and the rapidity of air waves. 
We can make a single diagram and lay the increasing rapidity of the 
air waves along the same line. We can think of the two series as in 
the same direction. 
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There is similarly a certain correspondence between the scale of 
colors and the shortness-quickness of the electro-magnetic wave 
lengths. Less successfully than in the case of tones, we can lay the 
colors and the rapidity of the waves in a sort of scale along the same 
line. With the traditional approach, therefore, one anticipated a 
correspondence between the notion of sequence in time and the en- 
tire range of facts (ideas) that are back of it. 

So the physicist to-day assumes that ‘‘the mind’s cognizance 
of time as a picture of the physical world represents a fairly accurate 
appreciation of its actual nature’’; while the most radical of ideal- 
ists does not seem to have doubted that the before-and-after relation 
is as ultimately and finally true as anything else in experience. 

Approaching the before-and-after notion, however, from infer- 
ences drawn out of our experience with the above-and-below notion, 
we will feel no necessity to anticipate even a rough correspondence 
between the notion and the whole range of facts (ideas) to which 
we are instinctively and unavoidably led to apply it. Habits formed 
under one aspect of things often lead the mind astray under another 
aspect of things. Not anticipating even a rough correspondence, 
and not feeling any need for a correspondence, we are quite ready 
with this approach to grant that possibly with new viewpoints the 
words ‘‘future’’ and ‘‘past’’ may be seen not to apply to certain 
events. At least we will receive sceptically dogmatic conclusions 
based upon the supposed correspondence between the entire purport 
of facts and our idea of before-and-after. 

5. Did the Thinking Process Evolve?—The importance of the 
scepticism suggested in the previous section is illustrated by the halt 
it gives to the confidence of the materialist when he opposes any be- 
lief in the tremendous value of human beings. Believers in the 
significance and value of human beings and of human effort back up 
their belief by pointing out the part that thought factors play in 
the constitution of the universe as we know it. They back up 
their belief by pointing out that so far as our knowledge of them 
goes, all so-called material things are ideas or concepts in thought 
processes, and that there is a thought factor in all our ideas of 
material objects, even of primitive star dust. 

The materialistic evolutionist has always countered with the con- 
fident and devastating argument that thinking and consciousness 
‘‘evolved’’ late in the course of development, and that he has the 
right to speak of pure matter which existed before thought factors 
came into existence. This means, of course, that existence preceded 
any possibility of a value phase in things. 

Were it not for the confidence begotten of this devastating argu- 
ment, the physicist would hardly dare to ignore with such assurance 
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the truth that all materials appear to us as concepts, and that every 
fact is at least in part a notion. Too much emphasis can not be placed 
upon this argument as the one which fixes for the physicist his 
materialistic world-view. 

To such a dogmatic and devastating argument our experience 
with the above-and-below notion gives one the right to say: ‘‘The 
materialist is assuming too much.’’ It gives one the right to ask: 
‘‘May not the before-and-after notion correspond so imperfectly 
with the whole range of facts back of the notion that the physicist is 
led astray in such a generalization?’’ One is justified in asking: 
‘‘May not the evolutionist be misled in insisting that the entire story 
of the universe can be adequately presented as though strung along 
chronologically in a picture of straight parallel lines?’’ 

One is justified in asking: ‘‘May not the materialist be misled 
in imputing temporal tardiness to that consciousness in terms of 
which alone the idea of tardiness has any certain reality?’’ An 
empiricist, reasoning from our experience with the above-and-below 
notion, appears to be obliged to deny to the before-and-after notion 
such an ultimateness that shall make it the criterion in accordance 
with which every other reasoning from experience is to be accepted 
or rejected. 

The approach which we have made gives us the right to be scep- 
tical when the materialist dogmatically uses the mind’s notion of 
time to exclude mind from a portion of time. 

6. Hints of Limitations in the Before-and-After Notion—Any 
complete treatment of this subject will call for a search into those 
hints which have already made thinkers doubt the entire accord be- 
tween our notion of events in time and a less localized view of the 
relation between the events. 

Already to many thinkers does the us-centric view of existence 
and of the flow of events in time seem to be even more inadequate 
than was the earth-centrie view of space. 

Already to many thinkers the view of events which ranges them 
on two sides of a cross-section ‘‘now,’’ athwart the universe of exist- 
ence, seems to be subject to re-statement. This view seems to them 
to be much less reasonable than that which regarded the Mediter- 
ranean lands as a flat section through space, above and below which 
the universe was ranged. 

Already has it appeared to many thinkers that a human being’s 
notion of the now as the only real, a now which assumes extinction 
of the past and refuses any actuality to the future, is rather a thin 
section to serve as the sole container for the tremendous yesterdays 
and the portentous tomorrows. How can it be, they ask, that every 
iota of reality is limited to a fleeting, tenuous now, in which the past 
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persists only as a memory or in transient effects, and the future has 
a place only by anticipation and through the slow flow of results? 

Some thinkers are asking questions which suggest a link between 
the illusion of perspective and a possible illusion as to the intensity 
of reality. If, as we move along in space, things ahead and things 
passed by, instead of looking less large than things near at hand, 
which is an illusion, should look less real, might we not have the 
effect of proximity and distance in time? Is it not such an appear- 
ance with respect to the future and the past, of a lessened reality, 
that is presented to the mind when the attention is carried along by 
the sense organs? 

Already has it seemed to many thinkers to be misleading to 
picture time as following a straight line with two definite and 
opposite directions or senses. If it be scientific to speak of time as 
analogous to the grain in wood, it is hardly scientific to insist that 
the grain has only one straight direction or sense. Possibly at periods 
the lines of the grain, even if they remain parallel, may be much 
curved, even turning back on themselves, or, perhaps, spiral-like. 
Did our knowledge of space come only from a sense of touch limited 
to the palm of a fingerless hand, our perception of space would pos- 
sibly be one dimensional with only a before and after. 

Already has it appeared to many thinkers that there is some 
imperfection in a view of time which makes it one dimensional even 
if it be added as a fourth dimension to three dimensional space. 
Possibly the wrong association of ideas by which we attempt to carry 
over the picture of space relations to events and occurrences is what 
leads us astray here. Certainly when we speak of time or of a straight 
line as one dimensional, we are already using words carelessly, be- 
cause time as well as the straight line has two directions, and the 
distinction between dimension and direction is not clear. Possibly 
direction will have to be added as still another dimension and things 
will become more complicated. 

Already to many thinkers has it appeared that our notion of 
eternity, past and future, where in a backward direction there is one 
infinity and in a forward direction another infinity, so that eternity 
equals infinity multiplied by two, must accord imperfectly with a 
more comprehensive view of things. There is a more recent notion 
of time which makes the past alone infinitely long, a so-called prop- 
erty of entropy terminating the flow of time at a definite period in 
the future. To this view it can be said that if entropy can be com- 
pleted in any definite number of years, that definite number of years 
would have been attained long ago in the infinitude of years that lie 
behind us. 

Already to many thinkers has it appeared that there is some- 
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thing wrong with our present view of time which involves its in- 
finite subdivisibility. This infinite subdivisibility requires that there 
shall be in the brief flash of time from one-millionth to two-millionths 
of a second the possibility of periods relatively and proportionately 
as varied and different as are the stretches of time measured by eras 
and millenniums. 

Already has it seemed to many thinkers that human personality 
involves more than something which is obliterated with the failing 
breath. Possibly the entire threescore years and ten resist the 
erosion of time so that a man’s entire biography, not his soul merely, 
nor his influence merely, stalks on in the great network of realities. 
When the human life is pictured as a flying pebble, then a fairly 
small stone is able to stop its flight. When, however, a human life 
is pictured as a great swelling tide, the stone is swallowed up in 
oblivion. | 

Already to many thinkers has it occurred that our notions of 
time are formed with too narrow an outlook for them to serve as 
molds to contain and fit every phase of reality. Possibly some phases 
of reality become warped and distorted when pressed into our present 
time molds. 

7. The Notion of Cause-Effect and of Me-Notme.—The significant 
inferences from our experience with the above-and-below notion are 
not confined to questions as to the real essence of that which we call 
sequence in time. Our experience will lead us to ask about the cause- 
effect notion, and about the me-notme notion. 

First, then, with regard to the cause-effect notion—does this no- 
tion as it appears to us correspond with the real facts to the extent 
that has been assumed? The question will naturally arise whether 
with wider viewpoints we shall see that in certain cases neither causes 
produce effects, nor effects causes, the reality being something quite 
different. All along we have had extremists who held that the cause- 
effect relation is a bit of metaphysics superimposed by the mind 
where the only real relation is that of temporal sequence. Most 
of such extremists have probably believed that there was enough 
possibility of anticipation in the temporal sequence to justify the 
mind’s creating the cause-effect notion. It is the lack of concord- 
ance between our notion of above-and-below with the actual facts 
as to space as a whole, which will make the empiricist extremely 
cautious in accepting determinism as a dogma, or in rejecting every 
phase of teleology as absurd. We may even discover that there is 
something outside of causality, something similar to what is called 
purposiveness. Science did not find it difficult to provide a place for 
stellar motions which were quite independent of up and down. 

The second interesting inference which an empiricist may draw 
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from the line of argument that we have been following has to do 
with the notion of me-notme. The empiricist seems to be entirely 
justified in raising the question whether the notion of me-notme is 
possibly far less ultimate than it has seemed to some thinkers. Is 
there between the notion and the wider range of facts as complete 
accord ‘as our psychology has assumed? Forever valid in the re- 
stricted situation, may it be that with deeper knowledge the me-notme 
notion will take on a very different aspect? The straight-line pic- 
ture with the me at the infinite end in one direction with the ob- 
jectively real at the infinite other end of the straight line, and with 
the actual world in between, may turn out to be too crude to corre- 
spond with the facts. 

8. Probabilism as a Method.—The line of argument which we 
have been following reaches inferences that are quite in the mood of 
the scientific humility induced by man’s abysmal ignorance, ap- 
palling, insistent. It is a new agnosticism which, however, differs 
from the old agnosticism in that it opens doors to men’s hopes, in- 
stead of locking the doors already closed by materialism. 

The argument calls for no discussion of profound topics and com- 
plicated formulas. Its method is to start with a definite universal 
experience, and using that experience as a basis, the argument justi- 
fies the putting of question marks after many of the current dogmas 
of materialism. 

I may add my own view that our present notion of good-and-bad, 
while of vital value in the world as we know it now, may resolve 
itself into something very different and even far more wonderful in 
case we can deepen our insight and enlarge our knowledge. There 
is no reason for supposing that our present sense organs exhaust the 
possibility of perception, nor that our present perceptions, as mar- 
vellous as they are, must remain as they are. The reasons are many 
for the faith that there are things going on, involving our individ- 
ual destinies, of far greater moment than our little philosophies have 
ever dreamed of. 

The moralist of to-day is willing to present his views as prob- 
abilities. It is in the camp of the scientists that the dogmaticians are 
still to be found. These dogmaticians still worship at the shrine of 
authority, the authority of facts. The before-and-after notion is for 
them one of these facts. They seem not to appreciate the variability 
introduced into the most basic of experiences by such notions as rela- 
tivity, viewpoint, preconception, prejudice, and interpretation. If 
Comte, the founder of Positivism, were to come to life again, he 
would see that the reign of Positivism had collapsed, this collapse 
succeeding in turn the collapses of the sovereignties of Religious 
Dogma, and of Metaphysics. The most notable advance all along the 
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line of knowledge, religious and scientific, is being made to-day under 
the aegis of Probabilism. 


GrorcE R. MontTGoMERY. 
NoroTon, Conn. 





PROFESSOR DRIESCH ON PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF 
PROCEDURE 


ROFESSOR DRIESCH’S recent book, Philosophische Forsch- 

ungswege, is written in a distinctly German setting, which is 
not, however, without significance for Anglo-American philosophy. 
His work is concerned with philosophical methods of investigation 
as represented by recent German philosophers, particularly adherents 
of the phenomenological movement, which he submits to searching 
and often damaging criticism. Not much of a critical nature has 
appeared relating to phenomenology, which is one of a number of 
reasons why this work deserves the attention of the student of phi- 
losophy, and should be made accessible to English readers. In 
Professor Driesch’s view German philosophy has been in a critical 
and dangerous condition for some years, because the increase of 
philosophical interest has been accompanied by a decrease in con- 
scientiousness, as a result of which process great achievements of 
the past threaten to be lost. He traces the danger for German phi- 
losophy to three sources: first, the great increase of popular philoso- 
phy, especially of the so-called ‘‘cultural’’ and ‘‘historical’’ variety ; 
second, the element of mysticism and the ‘‘irrational’’ (the ‘‘sub- 
conscious,’’ ‘‘complexes,’’ ete.) ; and third, the phenomenological 
method—when it gets into the wrong hands. Driesch holds this to 
be the greatest danger, since it is the most concealed. His discus- 
sion of philosophic movements is as valuable as it is timely, and 
succeeds in calling attention to the central importance of method in 
philosophy. Although the reader may differ with specific doctrines 
or with the author’s standpoint, he will nevertheless be interested by 
the stimulating treatment of such notions as ‘‘subjective and ob- 
jective,’’ spirit, value, totality, ete. Much that is asserted by 
Driesch would merit discussion, but it will be sufficient at this time 
to take account of his comments on method and criticism of phe- 
nomenology. 

Driesch makes some positive suggestions of his own in addition 
to submitting current philosophical attempts to criticism. It is his 
contention that if philosophy is to lead in the realm of thought, it 
must set up problems and possible solutions. It then becomes the 
task of science to follow up this procedure and to decide factually 


1Hans Driesch, Philosophische Forschungswege: Ratschlage und Warn- 
ungen, Leipzig, 1930. 
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upon the solutions proposed by philosophy. This means that the 
philosopher must treat all factual problems independently and 
originally. Philosophy and science thus supplement one another: 
the philosopher furnishes the results of his study of possibilities to 
investigators in fields that are still unclarified, and he receives in 
turn new material for his study of possibilities. What Driesch pro- 
poses amounts to a ‘‘methodology’’ for fruitful investigation, and 
he thinks it possible to make certain suggestions to that end. Point- 
ing out the importance of first determining the goal of philosophy, 
he holds that all philosophy worthy of the name is in the first place 
the orderly apprehension of the content of experience, and that it 
ean not be anything else to begin with, even though it may later raise 
metaphysical questions. Philosophie studies of possibilities are not 
working hypotheses, although they may involve them. Their do- 
main is much wider, and goes into the unknown in so far as that is 
‘*nossible’’—i.e., is thinkable without contradiction under the cir- 
cumstances. A working hypothesis may be dropped because of new 
evidence, but the philosopher has simply failed if a new empirical 
datum undermines his region of possibility. The study of possibility 
requires an examination of the nature of causality and of experi- 
ential data. That Driesch is thoroughly objective in the use of his 
method is shown by the precept which he stresses, ‘‘Be guided by the 
object.’’ It follows from this that one should first determine the 
real nature of the objects under consideration, as, for example, in the 
ease of heavy bodies, history, the concept of motion, knowing, in- 
ference, etc. Thus the investigation requires the determination of 
what is commonly called a universe of discourse. After proceeding 
to classification and analysis in search of the ‘‘elementary constitu- 
ents,’’ the question that arises is, ‘‘ How is the object related to other 
objects, or what is its environment?’’ The latter may consist of 
purely logical, or empirically real, or metaphysical relations. 

The philosopher forms a concept of a field of reality, and asks 
whether it is dependent upon any other concepts. Driesch con- 
strues the field of reality as a consistent system, maintaining that no 
proposition referring to real things may violate the fundamental 
principles of formal logic and arithmetic. It will be agreed by most 
philosophers that this is a thoroughly reasonable point of view (in 
fact, its denial would commit a person to a non-reasonable point of 
view by definition). With regard to their basis in experience, these 
principles are probable but not apodictic. The descriptive aspect of 
the world is never complete and certain, and the principles of logic 
and arithmetic may be founded only with the aid of a number of 
fundamental ideas and assumptions. Driesch touches upon a 
troublesome question at this point, a question which concerns the 
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nature of formal science: Is it possible to determine any formal de- 
scription of the world of experience which will hold exclusively for 
it? The case for logic and arithmetic seems unquestionable ; can the 
same be said for geometry? Driesch believes that it can, for he 
regards geometry (‘‘geo’’metry) as the genuine science of space, 
and not as a mere relational science. He argues that the general 
theory of relativity as a physical theory, and not as a mathematical 
schematic form, therewith becomes ‘‘impossible.’’ For everything 
that contradicts logically intuited essences is impossible, and space is 
in his view essentially Euclidean. This is indicative of his philo- 
sophical standpoint as well as of his view of formal reasoning. 
Driesch holds that space is ‘‘intuitive,’’ and challenges any one to 
see or intuit ‘‘curved’’ space. He holds that philosophy must here 
pronounce its veto and point out that space as space does not permit 
of ‘‘curvature’’ any more than2 X 2=5. Such arguments obviously 
assume a narrow view of perceptual possibility. Either actual per- 
ception may be meant, and that does not give such knowledge as 
syllogistic, ete.; or else perception of ‘‘essential’’ connections, which 
goes beyond the content of any amount of actual experience and 
rests ultimately upon special assumptions. Driesch speaks of es- 
sential connections. Essences must be defined relationally; but it 
is impossible to imprison a set of facts in one necessary relational 
context or system. The claim that particular facts may be grasped 
in an essential generality may be said to be impossible ‘‘essentially.’’ 
To a certain extent philosophy must rest content with generalizing 
upon the basis of the special sciences. That certainly holds true for 
the natural sciences. Its mode of procedure must be regressive with 
respect to the findings and concepts of the special sciences, and it 
ean only be progressive in its method after taking account of them 
—i.e., philosophy can then begin on its own with a systematic study 
of the nature of reality and the conditions of knowledge. It must 
proceed very cautiously when suggesting a revision of any of the 
fundamental ideas of the sciences, and it must make sure not to 
confuse the explanatory with the descriptive aspects of science. 
Driesch appears to be too positive in his attitude when making de- 
cisions for the special sciences. Speaking of the concept of matter he 
states that ‘‘something’’ must be there in order to have transforma- 
tions of energy, regardless of how the physicist defines that ‘‘some- 
thing,’’ an assertion to which no objection will be made provided the 
philosopher does not have the category of substance in mind. 

As was to be expected, Driesch makes application of his view of 
possibility to the issue of mechanism and vitalism. He believes that 
biology has made an error in scientific procedure and has retarded 
its progress by setting up a dogmatic and incomplete doctrine of 
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causality. It ‘‘questioned’’ only within the limits of physico- 
chemical causality, thus predetermining its findings. Asserting that 
what is biologically essential is thus not found, Driesch justifies his 
emphasis upon the study of possibility. Speaking of the vitalistic 
problem, he rules out the notion of a ‘‘pre-formed material struc- 
ture’’ as an impossibility. Protesting against the violation of logi- 
eal principles which he holds to be self-evident, he presents the 
mechanistic argument in the form of an invalid syllogism: ‘‘ All 
mechanical occurrences are uniquely determined, and all vital oc- 
currences are uniquely determined; therefore all vital occurrences 
are ‘mechanical.’’ That the mechanistic thesis may be stated in 
strict postulational terms, in which allowance is made for the organi- 
zation of life and its specific behavior, thus avoiding a crude syllogis- 
tie error, is another matter, which need only be mentioned at this 
point. Hence the mechanistic position itself is not disposed of 
therewith, and Driesch has not indicated the only possible alternative 
to extreme mechanism. 

What Driesch proposes is a foundation for philosophy by means 
of a well-defined method which is guided by the facts, and also defines 
the conditions under which facts can occur. The phenomenological 
philosophy has pretended to found philosophy in a certain manner 
and lay the basis for the sciences. Maintaining that the phenomeno- 
logical movement constitutes a danger, Driesch nevertheless admits 
that it has an earnest and worthy side, although it is easy to trans- 
gress beyond that. As a method he holds phenomenology to be mis- 
leading because it promises good results without much effort. Every 
one believes he can ‘‘see,’’ but few know how to direct the process 
properly. He considers the categories of the ‘‘pre-given’’ to be the 
greatest danger on the part of phenomenology, a danger of Neo- 
Romanticism which is worse than the old movement, because it is 
presented in language that sounds scientific. It appears to him that 
the critical work from Descartes to Kant has been done in vain for 
those philosophers. 

Phenomenology is in Driesch’s opinion a new term for old philo- 
sophical interests. He is right in pointing out that a part of present- 
day phenomenology is descriptive, introspective psychology, even 
though the phenomenologist seeks the ‘‘essence’’ of perception, ete. 
The usefulness of such procedure as constituting a preparatory stage 
of work for psychology (a ‘‘pre-psychology’’) may be admitted 
while questioning the pretension implied by the term ‘‘essence,’’ in 
the sense of ultimate existential characters of the world. It is true 
that individual people differ in the particular manner in which they 
experience a thing, whereas that which is ‘‘meant’’ by means of the 
concept that is posited is the same for all. In this sense there is 
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genuine empirical perception, memory, etc. But as Driesch points 
out, that is not ‘‘a priori,’’ and nothing follows from the concept 
that is posited apart from what is laid down by means of its defini- 
tion. It is said by phenomenologists, by Husserl, for example, that 
the concept of memory involves essential reference to an earlier ex- 
perience of the same person. The proposition that ‘‘memory refers 
back,’’ which is an example of a ‘‘law of essence’’ in phenomenology, 
would thus appear to be an analytic and entirely empty judgment. 
A second aspect of phenomenology, which Driesch cites with some 
approval, is concerned with the investigation of ultimate experienced 
meanings and the ‘‘a priori’’ connections that may be discerned in 
them. He calls this discipline the doctrine of the ‘‘fundamental 
principles of order,’’ or ‘‘ontology’’ in an unmetaphysical sense. 
Husserl conceived this kind of phenomenology originally, and it is 
admittedly a rigorous science. Then Husserl proceeded to the con- 
sideration of ‘‘kinds of acts,’’ which led to a new stage of phe- 
nomenology. Driesch’s admission that all mathematics is included 
in the field of these meanings may be questioned, unless it is made 
perfectly clear that actual experience of any kind is irrelevant to the 
meanings. It appears obvious that the technique of symbolic logic 
has made little impression upon German philosophy, despite the fact 
that Husserl himself began as a mathematician and spent consider- 


able time in his early period on studies which paralleled the Peano- 
Whitehead development to some extent. Finally, by phenomenology 
is meant the precise analysis of certain concepts with empirical refer- 
ence, whether physical, psychical, or psychophysical in character. 
In this sense phenomenology appears as the determination of defini- 
tions of such terms for example as ‘‘state,’’ ‘‘animal,’’ ‘‘life,’’ 


**foree,’’ ‘‘association,’’ ‘‘perception,’’ ete. These, too, are supposed 


to be investigated as ‘‘essences.’’ Driesch points out the difficulties 
in the way of describing such empirical essences. In contradistine- 
tion to the connections of meaning of logic and mathematies, there is 
a provisional element in empirical knowledge, for hypotheses are set 
up and may be improved or changed. Phenomenology fails to solve 
the problem of determining that which is fundamentally essential in 
an empirical sense. This difficulty should not discredit it in its 
entirety ; but its pretension to discern essences in all fields must be 
abandoned as groundless. Husserl, who maintained the difficult 
notion of essence despite much criticism, would have done better to 
drop the term itself even when citing its most striking and plausible 
examples in formal reasoning. ‘‘Possible relations’’ or ‘‘patterns’’ 
would be truer and less assumptive language. The extravagances to 
which some of his followers are led in other fields, such as in legal 
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and social philosophy, have been apparent in recent publications.’ 

In examining the ‘‘ontological’’ aspect of phenomenology, 
Driesch emphasizes the fact that meanings and their connections 
alone are apprehended. That they appear in empirical contexts does 
not matter; the ‘‘now’’ and the ‘‘here’’ are eliminated. The ‘‘es- 
sences’’ are apprehended, and they are not to be treated as empirical 
reals, nor regarded as general concepts derived through abstraction 
from the knowledge of real things. The apprehension of essences of 
organic life, masculine and feminine, etc., in an a priori, formal 
sense, is denied by Driesch, the only acceptable interpretation of 
such essences being the determination of the possibilities which fol- 
low from the fundamental meanings. Although it is true that all 
that is possible in experience could have been established a priori as 
a possibility, Driesch asserts that there is no time for a theory of 
the ‘‘possible’’ kinds of pure spirits, or for an ethics for our attitude 
toward ghosts and devils. For the rest, that which is determined as 
a form of essence in this manner is not yet shown to be essential to 
the world, which is the point of real interest. 

This is well-founded criticism of the phenomenological tendency, 
and it appears most just and necessary in the empirical sciences. 
However, allowance must be made for the treatment of pure forms 
as possibilities which may find an exemplification in experience. 
It would be misleading to speak of such forms as ‘‘a priori,’’ since 
they are derived through abstraction from actual occasions of experi- 
ence, to begin with, and their holding-value is purely formal and 
relative to certain basic assumptions. Inasmuch as the historical 
meaning of the ‘‘a priort’’ is objectionable, claiming more for scien- 
tific knowledge than the evidence warrants, it would be better to 
avoid use of the expression under any conditions. Driesch’s criti- 
cism is timely in pointing out the fruitless and erroneous nature of 
the a priori study of essences in the field of empirical fact, and the 
error of attempting to ‘‘deduce’’ all particular things from general, 
@ priori concepts. The necessity of such criticism is illustrated by 
the a priori ‘‘intuition’’ of such an adherent of phenomenology as 
Scheler, who held that the essence of man could be discerned, and 
that from this apparent intuition it may be deduced that men must 
have sense-organs. That would be justified if it were advanced as a 
hypothesis, in the view of Driesch. On the basis of what is known 
empirically one may set up suppositions concerning a world-plan 
in which man has a place. Thus on the hypothetical assumption 
that man is to play this réle in a supposed world-plan, he would have 
to be constituted just as he happens to be, which weakens the notion 
of essence materially. Apodictic and a priori claims are clearly 

2Cf. M. Farber, A Review of Recent Phenomenological Literature,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XXVII (1930), pp. 337-349. 
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baseless in this case; and it is an error to confuse that which is 
learned empirically with its possibility as an a@ priori matter, as 
Scheler seems to do. 

The phenomenologists’ use of the notion of ‘‘pre-given’’ entities 
is sharply questioned by Driesch. From the standpoint of possi- 
bility, our world is one of an infinite number of possible worlds. 
But mere @ priori possibilities do not help much, as is seen in the 
ease of angels or ghosts. What we know of our world is derived 
empirically. How, then, can we speak of something as ‘‘pre-given’’? 
In the sense of a formal construction, only ‘‘object-in-general’’ could 
be regarded as pre-given, but that would not apply to ‘‘nature’’ or 
‘empirical reality in space.’’ As Driesch states it, an indefinite 
number of ‘‘categories’’ is pre-given—i.e., every thinkable combina- 
tion of the fundamental meanings, such as order, this, such, relation, 
so much, because, whole, the so-called qualities, beside, then, etc.; 
and for that reason nothing in particular is pre-given. Both the 
criticism and positive suggestions of Driesch are effectively stated. 
In point of method, however, an analysis of the cognitive situation 
into its formal and ‘‘material’’ elements may be suggested, on the 
basis of which the general presuppositions that are involved by an 
act of knowledge as such are distinguished clearly from the special 
assumptions of the sciences as organized bodies of knowledge. There 
ean be no ‘‘pre-givenness’’ in either an empirical or logical sense. 
But we do make presuppositions that are suggested and required by 
the given field of experience. 

In view of Driesch’s treatment of the idea of possibility, it is 
strange that he does not fully recognize the proper nature of formal 
reasoning. He asserts that mathematicians frequently overlook the 
element of ‘‘quality,’’ particularly in the theory of aggregates, and 
that it is a fundamental logical error to treat infinite magnitude as a 
number. He also protests against the notion that a two-dimensional 
figure may be regarded as equivalent to a line, for he believes that 
they differ qualitatively from one another and that the one-to-one 
correspondence of their points is a minor quantitative matter. That 
the introduction of the vague idea of quality would be a new kind 
of ‘‘danger’’ may be suggested to Driesch. ‘The principles of the 
theory of aggregates follow from the basic postulates and present no 
special problem for philosophers, unless such a general question as 
the relationship between perceptual and conceptual space is raised, 
in which case an answer along the lines of Professor Whitehead’s 
method of extensive abstraction would be much more adequate than 
the introduction of such a questionable idea as ‘‘quality.’’ 

It may be well, finally, to enlarge upon Driesch’s leading question 
and ask, what is really wrong with philosophy? Before one decides 
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on the dangers of philosophy it is pertinent to inquire concerning its 
importance in the world at large and the extent to which its utter- 
ances make a difference. It has little practical influence in the 
Anglo-American world, and it appears that Driesch has over-esti- 


mated the significance of philosophical movements and tendencies . 


for the German people as a whole. The intellectual games that may 
be played, the revival and modification of superannuated ideas and 
standpoints, the idiosyncrasies of individual thinkers as well as their 
blunders and occasional verbal monstrosities—these make no more 
impression on people generally than do the really worthy examples 
of philosophic thought. The usual ventures of philosophy touch 
only remotely the principal problems that confront human society. 
They may be ‘‘eliminated’’ as belonging to the factual realm if one 
follows Husserl in the use of the phenomenological method, or they 
may be ascribed to unclear thinking. For, it has been said, is not 
clear thinking prerequisite to right conduct, and are not the philo- 
sophers specialists in clear thinking? It would follow that our first 
task must be the achievement of unity among philosophers in order 
to prepare the way for just action. This ultra-rationalistic attitude 
has had its adherents. The strife among philosophers is proverbial. 
One thinks of logical, illogical, and non-logical philosophers. But 
even if unity among philosophers could be achieved, that would make 
little difference in the world at large, and certainly not in respect to 
the basic problems relating to society. This judgment is based on 
the nature of most of the subjects that interest present-day philo- 
sophers, and on some of their utterances at the time of the World 
War. It would seem that universal agreement among nations and 
internal harmony in each country are prerequisite to agreement 
among philosophers. That a thoroughly scientific philosophy, re- 
alised in a universal system of education, would be effective must 
be granted. However, such an ideal plan presupposes ideal condi- 
tions. Philosophy holds up the ideal of universal happiness, but the 
best that it can offer is renunciation. Small wonder, then, that it 
retires to its own special problems with a specially invented termi- 
nology, differing sometimes from case to case, and to its peculiar 
methods. The phenomenologists desire certainty to begin with, but 
fail to achieve it. They would do much better to begin with the in- 
eradicable problems of experience, which should satisfy the demand 
for certainty. The danger incurred by ‘‘pure’’ philosophizing is 
that one may forget the primary purpose of knowledge, which is 
control by man over the natural environment and human relations. 
Philosophers may rightly attempt to improve the real world, which 
is ‘‘given’’ in the sense that it ean not even be wished away ; but they 
should not try to improve upon the real world unless they make it 
clear that they are resorting to fantasy. 
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Although quite helpless when confronted hy the most important 
social problems, philosophy does have a certain amount of signif- 
icance for science, mainly because of the development of logic. In 
some cases it continues to be the handmaid of theology, or, again, 
it attempts to make provision for religious faith. It is sufficient to 
mention the attempts to construe religion in terms of moral value, 
and the attitude that ‘‘a person may believe as he pleases,’’ which is 
restated in philosophy as the privilege to justify implicit faith in 
transexperiential and ultimate matters on the pragmatic ground of 
their agreeableness. This is one of the few points at which philoso- 
phy makes contact with human society. Survival plays an unusually 
large réle in philosophy, as is illustrated by the highly eclectic nature 
of most systems, and the persistence of the tradition of spiritualism. 
Spiritualism has been and continues to be in many places the domi- 
nating philosophical preference for colleges and universities, with 
the result that traditional ‘‘schools’’ tend to be perpetuated at the 
expense of a growing scientific philosophy. This suggests another 
‘‘danger’’ for philosophy. 

The ‘‘ultimate meanings’’ of both Driesch and the phenomen- 
ologists indicate the deductive ideal of philosophy. Guided by the 
principle of parsimony in admitting ideas as ultimate, it becomes the 
task of philosophy to clarify them. On the purely descriptive side, 
one set of postulates can not be adequate for the foundation of 
philosophy and science, for special postulates must be added as the 
subject-matter and facts require them. Underlying all ordered 
knowledge there must be general assumptions of uniformity and 
order. For this reason there can be no final truth or proof in a 
theoretical sense; but practically the descriptive basis of knowledge 
and the deductive fictions that are employed work well enough. 
Philosophers should at last recognize candidly the essential limita- 
tions of the cognitive enterprise, limitations which we at once accept 
and ignore when we speak of ‘‘practice.’’ In a significant essay 
which appeared in Logos in 1910, ‘‘Philosophy as a Rigorous 
Science,’’ Husserl sketched the ideal of a thoroughly scientific phi- 
losophy, which would be justified step by step in the rigorous manner 
of a deductive discipline. Philosophy has not tended to approach 
that ideal to any great extent; nor has Husserl for that matter, it 
may be added. Assuredly the path of philosophy is beset with 
dangers. 


MARVIN FARBER. 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


General Introduction to Ethics. Wi11am KEuLEy Wrieut. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1929. Pp. xv + 559.1 


The author of A Student’s Philosophy of Religion has provided 
the American college teacher with a companion volume, designed as 
a textbook for introductory courses in ethics, and embracing a very 
wide range of topics. Professor Wright has interpreted the word 
‘*introduction”’ in liberal fashion: he begins with social anthropology 
and ends with metaphysics and religion. Here we have a book 
simpler than Dewey and Tufts’ Ethics and wider in scope than G. 
S. Fullerton’s Handbook of Ethical Theory. It lays no claim to great 
originality, not professing to be other than a text for beginners. 
On most questions it adopts a sane middle position, but does not 
obtrude unduly the personal predilections of the writer. This ab- 
sence of dogmatism and controversy is bound to alienate extremists 
both of the Right and of the Left. The former will deplore the 
pragmatic and evolutionary tendencies and the refusal to insist on 
the absoluteness and eternality of ‘‘values’’; the latter may regard 
the author as a rather old-fashioned and tender-minded idealist, 
clinging to outmoded positions. But this avoidance of extremes and 
preference for compromise should appeal to the average teacher 
acquainted with the needs of hot-headed and over-enthusiastic youth, 
which requires a restraining influence on its reforming zeal. 

The book is carefully planned. It is the fruit of some twenty 
years’ experience of teaching ethics to American students and has 
been subjected to the test of the class-room. Great pains have been 
taken with the writing and proof-reading (arété for areté on page 
93 and parapetetic for peripatetic on page 116 are the only errors 
noted) and every possible simplification of language has been effected. 
This tends to make the style somewhat dull and colorless, but no one 
ean complain of lack of clarity. The book is intended to provide 
material for a complete year’s course; and in the Preface the author 
advises taking Parts I and III, supplemented by readings from 
the classical moralists, in one semester, and Parts II, IV and V, to- 
gether with readings from contemporary writers, in the other. 

The contents of its five parts are fairly easily summarized. Fol- 
lowing on a brief introductory chapter, Part I deals in two divisions 
with Comparative Ethics, This is the largest section of the book and 
mainly historical. Division A (Social and Moral Evolution) begins 
‘in chapter II by outlining the three main stages of social develop- 
ment, Kinship (with its three sub-types, The Primitive Horde, The 

1 For the lateness of this review, due to a variety of causes, the reviewer 


is solely responsible and owes an apology both to the editors of this JOURNAL 
and to the author. 
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Maternal System or Mutterrecht, and The Paternal System or Vater- 
recht), Authority, and Citizenship. Chapter III then discusses the 
parallel stages in the evolution of moral ideas and stresses three gen- 
eral tendencies or characteristics of the whole evolution, viz., So- 
cialization, Individualization, and Rationalization, all mutually com- 
patible. A chapter on Hebrew moral development concludes this 
division. Division B (Occidental Ethical Evolution) deals with the 
Greeks and Romans, Christianity, and Modern Europe. Perhaps 
too much space is allotted to this historical material at the expense 
of later parts, particularly III. On the whole, it is ably done, though 
there are places, such as page 144, where we feel inclined to dispute 
the author’s judgment. There we find the statement: ‘‘ The first- 
eentury Christians in most cases had little education. Even the 
learned Paul could not write good literary Greek. There was neither 
time nor opportunity to cultivate the intellect and acquire ‘wis- 
dom.’’’ Surely this is an over-statement? Is it borne out by the 
facts of Paul’s life or a reading of his Epistles? Are Romans 8 or 
Corinthians I, 13 not good literature? Why should Paul have been 
expected to write in Attic rather than in the Hellenistic language of 
his own day? A more serious criticism is that the attempt in this 
Part at broad generalization upon data drawn from so many diverse 
epochs and cultures yields rather trite and jejune results. It is the 
details of a culture that make it interesting. But there is excuse for 
oceasionally attempting such a broad and sweeping survey. 

Part II (Psychology and Ethies) has three chapters, dealing re- 
spectively with Sentiments, Virtues, and the Self. It is well done, 
and the identification of the virtues with good sentiments seems to be 
a novelty. On the whole the terminology and treatment follow and 
summarize McDougall fairly closely. By using the term ‘‘ primary 
impulses’’ for what McDougall called ‘‘instinets’’ (which have 
allied with them simple characteristic emotions), Professor Wright 
avoids prejudging the question of their innateness or modification 
by habit and training. But his own view is on the side of instinct 
and inheritance, though he is willing to concede to the behaviorist 
their modifiability in certain important respects. To Aristotle’s list 
of the virtues he would add and lay stress on the virtues of 
“‘economy’’ and of ‘‘reverence.’’ The chapter on the Self, after 
distinguishing between the transcendental ‘‘I’’ and the empirical 
*‘me,’’ concentrates on the latter and concludes with a brief and non- 


committal discussion of the Free Will problem. 

Part III (Systematic Ethics) compresses into 74 pages the mate- 
rial which forms the bulk of most older textbooks. One can not but 
regret the condensation, even though the essentials are retained in 
what is a very neat summary of the historical systems and prob- 
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lems, and though space is thereby provided in the volume for new 
and interesting topics. Its four chapters are entitled Intuitionism; 
Formal Ethics: Kant; Utilitarianism; and Eudemonism; the last, 
which is the position favored by the author, being also designated by 
the terms ‘‘Self-realization,’’ ‘‘Happiness,’’ or ‘‘Welfare.’’ His 
view, however, is somewhat eclectic, admitting certain fundamental 
ethical intuitions. Kant’s system is criticized largely on the score 
of its formality. With universalistic hedonism he is more in sym- 
pathy, and indeed his own view represents a ‘‘ working compromise’”’ 
(p. viii) between utilitarianism and a more idealistic form of tele- 
ological ethics which places greater emphasis on intellectual, esthetic, 
and religious ‘‘values.’’ Pleasure or ‘‘happiness,’’ the utilitarian 
criterion, is admitted as a rough and ready criterion of good, though 
not altogether reliable. He refuses to call any human values ‘‘abso- 
lute’’ or ‘‘eternal,’’ and is inclined to doubt whether there are any 
intrinsic values which are not also instrumental. Here he tends to 
approximate to the position of Dewey and others. 

Part IV (Political and Social Ethics) has chapters on the State, 
Distributive Justice, The Professions and Business, and the Family 
and the Position of Women. There is little in these chapters of the 
traditional political philosophy which analyzes and traces the develop- 
ment of the concepts of sovereignty and obligation. (It was probably 
excluded as beyond the scope of elementary treatment.) They follow 
the lines of McIver and other writers on political science and social 
and business ethics. In some respects they are the most novel and 
interesting chapters in the book and contain acute reflections and 
judgments on the social life of present-day America. If they are 
on the side of optimism it must be remembered that they antedate 
the Depression ! 

The concluding chapter, which constitutes Part V and deals with 
the metaphysical and religious presuppositions and implications of 
ethics, does not do more than introduce the student to these wider 
problems. Detailed references for further reading are given at the 
end of each chapter, the more elementary being asterisked. All notes 
and fuller references for teachers are relegated to the end of the vol- 
ume. <A good deal can be said both for and against this arrangement. 

Perhaps Professor Wright has attempted to include too vast a 
range of topics within the covers of a single volume and his treatment 
suffers accordingly from generality and in places a certain sketchiness. 
The English tradition of philosophical teaching insists on introducing 
the student from the start to the classical philosophers and allowing 
him to wrestle with the difficulties of interpretation for himself with 
such aids as the teacher may give. While convinced that this is the 
best method and ultimately the most beneficial, and that the ideal is 
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to dispense with even the best kind of textbook (the function of 
which the teacher should supply), the present writer admits the 
practical difficulties in the way of realizing this ideal under the con- 
ditions of American college teaching. The hard-pressed teacher is 
often unable to supply the unifying thread and the factual basis 
which such a textbook provides, and English critics often display a 
lamentable lack of knowledge of the actual background—or lack of 
background—possessed by the average sophomore or junior who 
approaches such topics. One hopes that perusal of such a book as 
this will stimulate the student to study for himself the non-as- 
terisked references at the ends of the chapters. If Professor Wright 
has perhaps made the path appear too easy, and slurred over some 
bitter controversies of the past with skillful compromise, he may 
have helped many to an acquaintance with ethical problems who 
would otherwise have been doomed to ignorance, and some will be 
led to go further and dig deeper. It is a pity that he should not 
have noticed more fully the difficulties which critics for the past 
thirty years have been urging against self-realization as an ethical 
criterion, difficulties implicit in the ethical systems of Green and 
Bradley. But he has given us generously of the results of his wide 
reading and teaching and his mature reflection on human life. 


AEX. J. D. Porteous. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Aristotle’s Psychology of Conduct. A. K. Grirrin. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate, Ltd. 1931. 186 pp. 


Between the scorn of those thinkers who have never forgiven 
Aristotle his long ascendancy (for which he can not rightly be 
blamed) and the interpretation of others who have stressed the 
elements of his thought in virtue of which the ascendancy occurred, 
Aristotle’s writings only rarely receive objective expository scrutiny 
independent of initial bias in some direction or other. However 
difficult the attempt, I am inclined to think that valuable work on 
Aristotle at present lies not so much in synthetic commentaries on 
separate books as in piecemeal analysis of individual topics. It 
would consist in bringing together all he says on the special subject 
in the various books, and determining as far as possible exactly what 
he is trying to say, not, for example, where he is trying to anticipate 
Hegel or even the traditional Aristotelians. Such painstaking study 
would do much to prepare the ground for a future comprehensive 
work on Aristotle’s philosophy which will be more than refined 
paraphrase. 

Professor Griffin’s book is an example of this kind of careful 
research, with a tendency, however, having limited its field, to think 
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it therefore independent. ‘‘It is one of Aristotle’s glories,’’ we are 
told in the preface (p. 10), ‘‘that he has cut ethics and politics loose 
from metaphysics and founded them solidly on psychology.’’ This 
fails to realize that Aristotle’s whole conception of nature and man’s 
place in it is a necessary metaphysical prolegomena to a discussion 
of man’s nature and the emotions which constitute its raw material. 
Without this, and the application of the distinction between matter 
and its form, or the potential and its actualizations, his whole ethics 
would collapse into an identity of the normative and the descriptive. 
It is only when one has decided that the good with reference to a 
particular nature is the organized realization of the potentialities it 
includes that one can begin an examination of these potentialities as 
raw material and their possible forms. And in man’s case, the mat- 
ter is the emotions; their possible forms are habits and virtues. Pro- 
fessor Griffin’s own excellent chapter arrangement (the central three 
are ‘‘Human Instincts and Emotions,’’ ‘‘The Formation of Charac- 
ter,’’ and ‘‘ Habits of Character’’) itself reflects the formal structure 
of matter, mode of actualization, and alternative actualizations. 

There is an attempt on pp. 127-128 to show that Aristotle was so 
averse to mixing metaphysics with ethics that owing to Platonic 
associations he avoids ‘‘the good’’ (76 a&ya6ov) in favor of ‘‘the 
noble’’ (76 xadév). In the Nicomachean Ethics at least, a different 
distinction of the terms offers a more probable explanation of the 
usage. ‘‘The noble’’ will be found in discussion of isolated ends 
just as the courageous man acts for the sake of the noble; ‘‘the good”’ 
enters when the ends are organized rationally as the human goal. 
The distinction is therefore primarily psychological, relative to the 
formation of character and the flowering of practical reason. Be- 
fore we discern a possible plan to human life, we may still single out 
separate goals as ends in themselves, which appeal to us as ‘‘noble’’ 
or ‘‘fine’’ without reference to any general pattern. This recog- 
nition may rest on imitation or some congruence with inner ideal. 
But once such an end is seen as part of a general scheme of happiness, 
its character as ‘‘good’’ becomes predominant. 

Within the limited field which the book sets itself there is a 
careful collation of passages from the ethical writings and the 
Rhetoric. (For the most part Aristotle is left to speak in his own 
words or rather the Oxford edition’s version of them.) Some of the 
critical parts are clarifying. Especially so is the discussion of 
‘‘wish’’ and ‘‘choice’’ in Chapter II (pp. 27-34). The account of 
‘‘nature’’ in Chapter III (pp. 40-45) is adequate in its application 
to desires, the distinction of the ‘‘fundamental from their later and 
more specialized developments,’’ and the stronger from the rest; but 
it is theoretically misleading. It could have gained much by an in- 
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corporation of the relevant remarks in Physics II (to which there is a 
reference), where there is an excellent analysis of the meaning of the 
term, not a superficial personification. The description of the emo- 
tions keeps in mind what is here most important, to avoid their con- 
fusion with habits or states of character; for that would be a mixing 
of matter and form. 

‘‘Practical wisdom’’ is fully treated in dealing with the forma- 
tion of character. The problem is in what sense Aristotle meant it 
to reckon with means, in what sense with ends. The account here is 
suggestive: it allies practical wisdom with ‘‘wish’’ as ‘‘the mental 
operation which gives to wish the light of reason ’’’ (p. 118). Aris- 
totle ‘‘. . . thinks of practical wisdom as the successful process of 
search, reasoning, calculation, and reflection, which, starting with the 
end, tries various subordinate ends and the means to them, until, 
finding the right ones, it picks out the next particular act which will 
lead to the final desired end’’ (p. 122). It is therefore concerned 
with both means and ends, but only when there is an ultimate ref- 
rence to the complete human good. Otherwise it would be a mere 
cleverness. 

The habits of character, or virtues and vices, are summed up in the 
following chapter. The limitations of such a discussion from solely 
a psychological standpoint are obvious; habits and character are to a 
preponderant extent environmentally and socially conditioned. All 
that can thus be done is to indicate upon what emotion or emotions 
each kind of habit rests. The inadequacy of such a treatment is 
especially apparent in the summary of justice, where a psychological 
enquiry rests satisfied with the discovery that particular justice is 
concerned with a general desire for gain. Parts of this chapter lead 
one to wonder whether it might not have been more enlightening to 
select a few examples of habits and show the relation of their psycho- 
logical to their ideological and social aspects, rather than merely to 
point out the psychological basis of a great variety of habits. 


ABRAHAM EDEL. 
COLLEGE OF THE CiTy or NEw York. 


The Development of John Stuart Mill’s System of Logic. Oskar 
ALFreD Kusitz. (Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 


XVIII, Nos. 1-2.) Urbana: The University of Illinois. 1932. 
Pp. 310. 


Our anti-intellectualists have taught us that the formal logic of 
the textbooks is an anachronism maintained in the universities by 
an entrenched majority of medievalists and inquisitors. It is fun to 
be reminded, therefore, that this ‘‘ Aristotelian’’ logic is the really 
brave innovation at modern seats of secular learning, and that for 
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centuries the uncompromising official creed of the pedagogue has 
been a lush ‘‘logic for use,’’ a pragmatic, instrumental, practical, 
empirical, experimental, humanistic, biological, or psychological 
logic. Dr. Kubitz gives us this reminder in the process of ex- 
hibiting John Stuart Mill, the arch empiricist, as a veritable intel- 
lectualist and realist against the background of the psychologism of 
his forebears. 

It is easy to suspect that Dr. Kubitz is not a confirmed logician 
nor yet a metaphysician. His essay appears as a ‘‘study in the 
social sciences.’’ It avows an especial interest in Mill’s logic as a 
methodology for political economy, and it confines itself to the writ- 
ings and uses the terminology of Mill, his contemporaries, and his 
Seotch and English predecessors. It makes little reference to scho- 
lastic logic and almost none to specifically modern developments. 
Since the terminology, like the philosophy, of Mill’s era was par- 
ticularly undecided and indeterminate, this course does not make for 
perspicuity ; and it may startle the latter-day reader to discover 
among elaborate analyses of opposed views on the reality of kinds or 
on the validation of axioms (such as the parallels postulate in 
geometry) no intimation that the question is not still just where 
Mill and Spencer left it. Dr. Kubitz’s business, however, was to 
portray Mill’s logical biography in the setting where it occurred, and 
this he does in a thorough fashion, with a profuse and competent 
documentation. 

After a preliminary account of early logical influences in Mill’s 
life, he discusses for us sundry antecedents and affinities of suc- 
cessive doctrines of the System. His principal topics are, by chap- 
ters: (ii) the relations of logic and psychology, and Mill’s doctrine 
of terms and classification ; (iii) the syllogism, and Mill’s account of 
reasoning as from particulars to particulars; (iv) induction, or the 
search for premises, and Mill’s insistence on the causal principle as 
its indispensable condition; (v) the development of the ‘‘complete 
method”’ as the logic of the moral sciences; and (vi) Mill’s doctrine 
of the empivical justification of axioms, as against both the nominal- 
ists and the intuitionists. Mill’s logic is thus expounded as an im- 
portant stage in the assimilation of the methods of the physical 
sciences to the materials of society and politics. Mill, it appears, 
was a valiant associationist as against the common sense of the Scotch 
intuitionists, but he held enough of a filial grudge against the rigors 
of his father’s associationism to amend it on one side by the in- 
sistence that there are rules of evidence which justify belief irre- 
spective of the stringency of the psychological processes which cause 
belief, and on the other side by emphasis upon the difficulties of the 
deductive method expounded by the elder Mill. At nearly every 
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juncture Mill’s subjectivistic metaphysics is shown in conflict with 
an irrepressible propensity to realism. 

The climax of the Logic is the ‘‘complete method,’’ an indis- 
soluble partnership of ‘‘induction’’ and ‘‘deduction.’’ This Mill 
persistently advocated, not as his original discovery, but as the gist 
of the results of British logic. Dr. Kubitz helps us to examine the 
complete method and collates it with kindred expositions, but he 
hardly shows that either he or Mill was entirely clear on the precise 
interrelations of such phases as ‘‘hypothesis,’’ ‘‘explanation,’’ 
‘‘verification,’’ ‘‘subsumption,’’ or even ‘‘induction’’ and ‘‘deduc- 
tion.’’ 

There is an annotated bibliography, admirable within the limits 
of its concern, but the index of proper names is not as useful as an 
index of subjects would have been. The book has uniformly the 
laborious and plethoric aspect of the academic dissertation. It 
averages 4.55 footnotes per page, and abounds in quotations, digres- 
sions, repetitions, propaedeutics, and specious sections and subsec- 
tions. Because of a certain indiscriminateness and the looseness of 
its texture, it impresses one more as a rich store of raw material than 
as a finished product with a clearly defined thesis. This, however, is 
perhaps not regrettable in an age which has seen too much good raw 
material spoiled in the making of ‘‘original’’ bric-d-brac. And cer- 
tainly it is not fair to indulge in fantastic reflection on how much 
further along we should be if either Mill or Dr. Kubitz had read 
Mind and the World Order. 


Dona.tp C. WILLIAMS. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Brentano Society has recently been founded in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, having as purpose the preservation of the philo- 
sophical remains of Franz Brentano, the encouragement of research 
of the contributions of Brentano, and the publication of a definitive 
edition of his works. This publication has now reached the tenth 
volume, and is being brought out by the house of Meiner, Leipzig. 
With the help of President T. G. Masaryk, himself a former student 
of Brentano’s, the Society has established its headquarters and the 
archives of Brentano’s manuscripts at U Vozovky 1218, Prague VII. 
Among the officers of the Society are Professor Oskar Kraus, of the 
German University of Prague, President, and Professor Alfred 
Kastil, of the University of Innsbruck, Vice-President. Valuable 
assistance in the establishment of the Society has been rendered by 
Dr. J. Brentano, only son of Franz Brentano, at present at the 
University of Manchester, England. 








